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THE BED OF THE PAST. 

By Henry W. Fischer. 

first PAPER. 

HE evolution of the bed has been 
a study worthy all attention. 
From lodging on the damp grass 
and having locusts and snakes 
for coverlets, the sleeping place of man grad- 
ually became higher and higher, until it 
reached its altitude in the roost of the Rus- 
sian away up above his stove, or the niche of 
the Hollander away up above his china closet.. 
Either was reached by a ladder, and if the 
ceiling hadn't placed a limit to the raise, very likely the use of 
balloons would have been found essential. 

Beds have vibrated between such proximity to the floor that 
the concealment of burglarious mankind were impossible, and 
such contiguity to the roof that the occupant had no room to 
thrash about in his disturbed slumber, a habit so dear to the 
earnest sleeper. The former have been popular 
in country houses, where easily agitated females 
tossed through live long nights, trembling at 
each soughing wind and confident that every 
rustle made was the betraying motion of some 
secreted wretch intent on robbery or murder, 
while the latter insured warmth and bad air in 
a climate where the cold and the outer air meant 
exceeding discomfort. 

But gradually the popular bed took to itself 
suitable proportions, it was raised a little on one 
hand and lowered a little on the other, a pleas- 
ant medium was finally reached, and there it 
has stood for many years with an abnormal de- 
velopment now and then in the case of some ec- 
centric individual, who may have been desirous 
of reclining exceedingly high up or exceedingly 
low down. The American bed stands about 
eight inches from the floor ; the French bed is 
somewhat more altitudinous than this. 

It is with the German bed, however, we have 
to do in this article. While that people have 
never made this piece of furniture their resting 
place in receiving callers, as the fashionables of 
the Louis' time did, yet they have made . it in 
every other sense a piece de resistance, they 
have elaborately and substantially constructed it, they have 
made it a part of the house by building it into the house, they 
have spared neither brains nor cash in its creation. 

Of bedstead decoration it is well to say a few words. Al- 
though considerably more taste is shown than prevailed fifty 
years ago, yet there is much room still for improvement. There 
is one axiom every designer should bear well in mind : The bed- 
stead is made for man, not man for the bedstead. If they would 
only keep this simple principle before them they would be saved 



from many of those absurdities into which they are prone to fall. 
Thus, since man, even at his toughest and hardest, is nothing 
more than flesh and blood, and as he generally makes use of his 
couch at night without his clothing to protect him, the custom 
of multiplying sharp points and corners would be more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. Many a disagreeable 
bruise and graze is due to those projections and knife-like edges 
of which our bedstead makers are so fond. He is, indeed, a 
lucky man who has not at some time or another had to bewail 
the marring of his night's rest by some untoward accident caused 
by the adornments 1 lavished on the wood or metal of his couch 
with more elegance than good sense. 

The great aim should be to have every domestic appliance of 
such a form, and so adorned, that while it gratifies the sense of 
beauty it is in every sense fitted to the use for which it is in- 
tended. 

The bed is the scale of classical and humanitarian sensibility. 
Tell me how you sleep and I will tell you how you live. Good 
taste and style should not prevail in our parlors and drawing- 
rooms alone ; if they prevail equally well in our sleeping apart- 
ments and in all connected therewith, that shows refinement, 
delicacy. The truly refined housewife takes as much pride in 
the appearance of her sleeping chamber as of her reception-room, 
and it is only the parvenu that clings to the inferior sleeping 
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ROOM IN STYLE OP TWELFTH CENTURY, BYZANTINE, AFTER VIOLI.ET LE DtTC. 

accommodations and lavishes gold and fine raiment upon the 
more public parts. 

The first essential for a good bed is plenty of room. This 
rather militated against the universal desirability of the old-time 
French bed, when one served as a sleeping place for an entire 
family, and often as many as five persons found some rest and 
mighty little room between its sides. A perpetuation of this 
wonderful custom is said to prevail to this day among the un- 
tutored though not less whole-souled settlers upon our far 
Western prairies, where not only the family 
proper but the belated traveler is frequently 
absorbed into the general bed, the only cast- 
iron condition seeming to be that he removes 
his spurs and his arsenal. 

Each century since Sardanapalus has 
given the world a new form of bed- decora- 
tion. The tent-like bed used in the Orient 
and also in the North during the Middle 
Ages, was so arranged to conceal the occupant 
from other inmates of the room. In the old 
halls, or salles, the kings and queens slept 
next to the knights and other court officials, 
and thus the curtains were necessary. In the 
Roman-Byzantine period, as shown in illus- 
tration' 1, this concealment of the sleeper 
was accomplished by hanging curtains on 
bars or rods projecting from the wall high 
above and at either side the bed. This piece 
of furniture itself was of the heavy, cumber- 
some forms harmonizing with the style then 
prevailing. Carved figures, perched on the 
posts, and the florid ornamentation of By- 
zantium, covered the head and foot board. 

In the North the so-called Himmel bed, 
of which three illustrations are given, was all 
en vogue. It was, especially in the time of 
the latter Gothic and the earlier Renaissance, 
connected with the wainscotting of the room 
and practically made a part of the construc- 
tion, and took frequently the form of a niche 
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ROOM IN STYLE OP THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, EARLY GOTHIC. 

or wardrobe. The connection with the wainscotting is indicated 
in illustration 2 very effectively and very artistically. 

It will be noticed that above and below the bed proper there 
are closets and sliding draws used variously to hold clothes, 
blankets, linen and other household accessories. The bed occu- 
pies a corner, the door of the room opening 
against its foot or lower end. This arrange- 
ment economizes space and affords protection 
for one side of the bed. 

In the same order of decorative construc- 
tion the Early Gothic is to be numbered. 
That style is more elaborate and ornate than 
the German Renaissance, while yet retaining 
traces of its predecessor's influence. Like the 
Renaissance the bed is located in a corner, but 
unlike it, the sleeper is shielded by heavy 
hangings and tapestries. The large rooms pop- 
ular at that period transformed .the sleeping 
room into a general lounging place, and the 
presence of a corner, bed was considered merely 
ly an incidental. 

In Figure 3 an early Gothic interior is 
shown. 

As the wave of ecclesiastical liberty (com- 
parative of course) swept over the continent 
and invaded England, the Gothic shook itself 
free from the trammels of the Renaissance and 
assumed a form peculiar to itself. It is a style 
much better adapted to the adornment of 
churches and cathedrals than to the decoration ' 
of bed-chambers, and yet in the woodwork of 
the house some of the most impressive and 
beautiful results are derived from this pointed 
mode. There is a religious odor to this decoration and a dig- 
nity that none other possesses. It has not the beauty of the 
Renaissance, the flowery ornateness of the Byzantine, the frivol- 
ity of the Roccoco — it is sedate, elegant and rich. 

Here again we find the bed in the corner, closed in and hung 
with draperies. 

The Himmel, or Canopy, seen in these stationary beds, has 



removed at pleasure. In many cases the posts 
supporting this canopy are richly and elab- 
orately carved and made attractive in all pos- 
sible ways. The manner of sustaining the 
frame to support this canopy is indicated in 
Figure 5, where the cumberous appearance is 
more pronounced while under bare poles than 
when curtains and hangings are added. This 
shows one of the simplest and plainest of the 
many styles in vogue and bears but compara- 
tively little carving or other expensive elabor- 
ation. 

The presence of protruding ornaments, 
lumpy and bulbous cupids, chiseled scrolls 
and other indications of an abnormal taste, 
are found on the beds of the late German 
Renaissance. I know that every one who 
studies Figure 6 will experience a sensation of 
pity for the helpless wretch who must climb 
in and out of such a bed, with those cross 
armed cherubs lurking in the foreground 
ready to bruise or mar whatever may come 
in contact with them. The absence of con- 
cealing curtains in the front indicates unmis- 
takably an advance of civilization to that dis- 
tinctive point, where the sanctity and privacy of the bed-chamber 
was recognized? and interlopers excluded therefrom. The work 
upon this bed is the best and purest type of German Renais- 
sance. 

The canopy at another time took the shape of a baldaquin, 
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and sprang from the wall at its head, where supports were in- 
serted. A rough and rugged illustration of this is given j# 
Figure 7,. taken from Hans Holbein's ancient testament, and, 
with that total indifference to anachronisms distinguishing the 
painters and artists of the time, it is supposed to represent the 
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also been attached to the movable and independent beds of later 
date. It is attached by means of wooden screws and may be 
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bed of Holbein's day. The baldaquin grew in importance from 
the days of Abraham, if this picture may be accepted as in any 
truthful manner reflecting the spirit of the times, for when the 
French Louis' appeared they blazoned royal bearings on the bor- 




BED FROM HANS HOLBEIN'S OLD TESTAMENT. 

ders of their upper pieces and embroidered the costly curtains 
in threads of gold. And so the custom extended to Germany. 
The bed and its baldaquin was considered a throne in dishabille, 
in neglig6, the crown represented by this overtowering top, was 
enriched in every legitimate manner; it bore the crest, the 
courtly arms, the trappings of kingly power, and it imprisoned 
the recumbent sovereigns as in a box. As the circlet of gilt and 
brilliants marked the monarch's absolutism in the day, so the 
baldaquin, its majestic counterpart, marked that virtue in the 
night. 



Tr4E SIGNS OF NEW YORK. 
By James Carruthers. 



THE sign lamps of jeweled stained glass, mounted on iron 
standards, before places of amusement, have lost somewhat 
of their former cheery and enlivening effect since electricity 
relieved the quasi gloom of streets and aveuues, and merely re- 
squire passing recognition in this article. 

; i Among signs may properly be included the monograms of a 
number of large firms, sculptured in stone in bold relief on the 
sunk panels of pilasters and on the entablatures of entrances, the 
letters often encircled with conventional foliage. Carved mono- 
grams of firms also appear in raised characters in the centre of 
rich mahogany panels on the inside of store windows. 

Probably there is more hand carving executed on signs than 
on all the interior woodwork of dwellings. In some of the most 
elegantly carved sign boards the design is "grounded out," that 
is sunk into the wood. More generally, however, the carving 
forms a raised border, either the most valuable hardwoods being 
marked, or soft whitewood ground to imitate them. 

The lettering of signs owes much of its attractiveness to the 
skill with which they are shaded, so as to give them the aspect 
of block letters. When the light is assumed to fall directly from 
above, technically termed the meridian, the shade is placed 
under the horizontal parts ; when assumed to proceed from left 
or right hand corner, above or below, the shadows are placed at 
an angle opposite the direction of the light. Thus, if the light 
comes from the right, the shades are thrown to the left and ob- 
liquely beneath. With letters extended in an horizontal direc- 
tion the length is assumed to come from either the lower left or 
right hand corners. 

Jjetters are painted to represent carved, raised and also sunken 
forms. In the most effective fancy lettering there will be found, 
a combination of the simple and ornate. It is ah error when the 
initial letter is so elaborate as to establish in this respect too 
strong a contrast with the rest marked only by plain elegance. 
Ornamental fancies of wild and meaningless forms will mar the 
unity of the whole. 

Among the oldest forms of sign lettering is a modification of 
the medieval style, which since the twelfth century has passed 
through various changes, receiving its present form in the six- 
teenth century. 

The conditions attending sign lettering introduce special 
methods of spaces. The spaces are regulated in many instances 
according to the forms of adjacent letters, the space between 
some of these being less than others. Thus, where L and T come 
together in the middle of a word, the L must be made narrow, 
the T placed very close to the L; the spaces between the prev- 
ious letters must increase gradually in width and the spaces 
between the succeeding ones be gradually lessened. When letters 



are elongated to fill the panel, making the width large in pro- 
portion to the height, the light lines must be made heavier than 
otherwise. When a sign contains several lines, those in the lower 
line must be made rather large, to avoid the appearance of top 
heaviness. 

It is a curious fact that Italic letters look much better when 
packed together. Mixed up characters of different periods are to 
be avoided. Many signs well conceived as to disposition of let- 
tering and character of ornament, suffer from the employment of 
glaring colors ; there is something of Wagner's music in them. 
Loud and screaming tints are the delight of savages. 

Tones of the same hue are confined in their effect by being 
separated with black or gold. Primaries and secondaries may be 
treated with advantage by being mixed up with the dull tones 
of gray ; in such case they are not tertiaries but broken colors. 
Attractive but unobtrusive hues suitable for grounds are brown, 
citron, olive, sage, bluish sage, slate, lavender and plum. 

Painted scroll work on the ground requires the most careful 
; treatment as to quantity and position. It must neither over- 
) crowd the space, nor look paltry, nor be so rich in coloring as to 
: overpower the letters. In these as in borders broad lights should 
be opposed to broad shadows. There is a great art in properly 
shading and fixing the high lights. In gilded scrolls the parts 
where the leaf turns back are separated by cross hatching, usu- 
ally in straw color, answering to the clusters of lines in the body 
of the leaves representing high lights, but this hatching is not 
resorted to in pointed scrolls, as it % would give an unnatural ap- 
pearance. 

A novel sign of a foreign house has in addition to some un- 
pretentious but tasteful lettering a space devoted to the symbolic 
representation of imported dyed yarns in lines of color radiating 
from a point in a defined circle, and which appear to have ex- 
hausted the chromatic scale, red complementing green ; yellow, 
violet ; blue, orange ; violet, pale green ; orange, blue ; green, red ; 
indigo blue, ochre and black, white. 

In an instance of effective treatment the ground is a pretty 
pearl gray, with white rays extending from the centre of top to 
the bottom; the first and third lines are plain gold and the 
centre line deep red edged with gold. The chief portions of the 
floriated border are a medium shade of pink, set off with orange 
and touched up with all the, colors of the sign. The border lines 
are represented by black and gold. 

In painted scrolls, the ground having been duly prepared, 
the graduated tints are so disposed as to produce the appearance • 
of advancing and retiring parts, followed by suitable high lights 
dashed on to represent the reflections of the highest parts of the 
several leaves. 

In many cases the most perfect and beautiful harmony is 
produced by employing neutralized tints of the color of the 
centre of letters for the shading, and in ornament and ground 
introducing the primary or secondary colors that may form the 
proper equivalent of the prevailing color or tone. 

The tertiaries are extremely valuable in sign painting. They 
have the same relation to secondary colors as to shade that the 
primaries have to light. For example, citrine is to dark violet 
as yellow is to light violet ; russet to dark green as red .to light 
green, and olive to dark orange as blue to bright orange. Each 
of the secondaries is neutralized by that tertiary in which re- 
. maining primary predominates, and by a proportionate adjust- 
ment of the primaries with the secondaries and tertiaries har- 
mony of color is produced. One color should dominate in letter- 
ing or ground. We have already pointed out a too prevailing 
error that extreme contrasts, at the distance at which signs are 
usually seen, are not necessary to conspicuousness. 

Taking, on the other hand, contrasting colors, green and red, 
or brange and blue, or yellow and violet, are acted powerfully 
on by contact, intensifying and brightening each other; primary 
and secondary colors, too, when placed in contact with white, 
will heighten their tone. - 

Good combinations of color are bluish green, medium yellow- 
ish olive, and pale orange; full bJ a e, medium purple and crim- 
son ; deep blue, pale green blue and dark blue green ; dark red, 
pale yellow, green and dark yellowish olive ; crimson, salmon and 
pale yellow ; medium yellow green, medium yellowish olive and 
maroon ; violet and purple, with white. 

The most . perfect harmony will be secured by employing 
neutralized tints of the body of the letters for their borders and : 
for ornament. Freshness and cheerfulness to the sign painting 
is secured by securing the presence of the primaries either 
in pure or compound forms, without which the eye is never 
satisfied. 

Durability is a consideration always to be kept in view in 
the selection and use of colors. The colors injuriously affected 
by light are well known ; others fade from adulterating mater- 
ials. The fading of one color in a sign will often ruin it, if only 
on bestowing undue prominence on the rest. 

In thus calling attention to signs we possibly confer a service 
in affording, some hints as to the exercise of judgment and taste, 
and exciting the exercise of criticism, which is the forerunner of 
all artistic improvement. 
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